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§ 1. Women in early Hinduism 

In order to have a better understanding of women's position in Buddhism, we have to look at 
women's position in early Hinduism from which environment Buddhism arose. 

In the Veda Samhitas (c.1500-1000 BCE), there were a few little-worshipped goddesses among many 
gods. Women were greatly honoured as mothers, and were permitted considerable freedom of 
movement by their menfolk. 

Thus it is clear that the family, with the father at its head, was the basis of society, and that women 
held a freer and more honoured position than in later times. 

But, in the Brahmanas which were composed (1000-700 BCE) as guide to complex rituals, the sacrificial 
priests were mainly male Brahmin class. 

A son was seen as necessary to perform the funeral rite for a father, so that he could win the heaven 
world, and for rites to benefit male ancestors. There were such rituals to prevent the birth of a girl, for 
daughters tended to be seen as an unwelcome burden until they were married, which was their duty. 

In the Upanisads, there is generally seen as a male preserve, and ascetics often saw women as 
temptresses. Thus, the status of women continued to decline. 

1.1.1. Religion 

According to the Law of Manu: women were prohibited from reading the sacred Vedic texts, and 
could not perform sacrifice or worship without men. 

There are not many direct references to this question, but an incident reported twice in the Buddhist 
Sutta Pitaka is very relevant to this and must be considered. 

This records the taunt of Mara to the Theri Soma that no woman could reach "the high ground of the 
wise" because she has only the "two-finger knowledge [dvangulapahha)"{S I, 129), an allusion to 
cooking where the consistency of the cooked rice is tested by pressing it between the fingers. 

The religious duties of a woman were simply those of serving her husband and looking after the home. 
She should always obey him and revere him even if he was adulterous or devoid of virtue. 

1.1.2. Social 

Although it was held that the honouring of women pleased the gods, and that families did not 
prosper without their happiness, nevertheless, 'a women is never fit for independence' even in her 
house. 

She must be protected by and be subject to her father, then her husband, then her grown-up son. This 
was partly because women were seen as highly sexed and ever ready to seduce men. 
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This attitude is much similar to the Confucian attitude towards women: A man could divorce his wife, 
but a woman had no right to divorce her husband. 

Such ideals were followed by to varying extents by Hindus especially those of higher castes. Since 
Buddhism had less interest in regulating the specifics of lay life, Hindu ideas inevitably had an effect 
on ordinary Buddhists. 

§ 2. Women in early Buddhism 

As a reaction to Brahmanism, the Sramana movement started in the eastern part of India. They were 
mainly against three things declared by the Brahmins: (1) the divinity of the Vedas, (2) Brahmins are 
the highest caste, and (3) Sacrifice can solve every problem. 

In such a situation, women were given similar religious rights as men in Sramana religions. That is why 
we see in the Buddhist scriptures that many women practitioners of other Sramana religions such as 
Sundari and Cincamanavika. 

The Majjhimanikdya also mentions a few women religious wanderers and free-lance debaters. (M. I. 
305) 

Before the rise of Buddhism, previously in India ascetics were individual wanderers (prabajaka), not 
belonging to a body corporate. 

The Jains are sometimes credited with first establishing a religious Order but the Jain orders were 
something intermediate between the isolated Hindu ascetic and the organized body of Sramanas that 
constituted the Buddhist Bhikkhu Sangha. 

What the Buddha claimed was that he discovered a universal law (Dharma) which existed 
independently of all the Buddhas, and which others male or female can discover by following the 
directions of the Buddha, or by their own unaided efforts. 

Now let's first see the opinions of some modern scholars and feminine activists concerning women's 
position in Buddhism. 

Anne Bancroft, who is the author of "Women in Buddhism" in Ursala King (ed). Women in the Worlds' 
Religions, Past and Present (1987), is a Christian feminist and makes an impartial assessment of the 
Buddha's position on the subject. 

Her conclusion is: "The Buddha himself, in answer to a question whether woman could attain 
arahantship or not, replied that it is possible for them to do so. From this we can know that he saw 
nothing inherently inferior in a woman's mind although the wandering life might be difficult for her". 

Nancy Barnes, "Buddhism" in Sharma (ed), Women in World Religions (N.Y., 1987), is also a Christian, 
and makes her assessment in a symposium discussing the involvement of women in religion. 

Her views could be gathered from this representative quotation: "Buddhism originally offered no 
doctrinal resistance to the acceptance of women and men as equally capable of spiritual 
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enlightenment, and this continued to be the practice of mainstream Buddhist thought through the 
centuries". 

Janice D. Wills, "Nuns and Benefactresses: the role of women in the development of Buddhism", Y. 
Hadad and Findly Women, Religion and Sociai Change (N.Y. 1985), too is a Christian feminist, but she 
too makes an impartial assessment of the role of women in Buddhism. 

She writes: "Women were elevated, presented positively, and granted more esteem in the (Buddhist) 
texts at the same time that such elevation and esteem were accorded to the laity in general." 

Diana Paul, Women in Buddhism: Images in the Feminine in the Mahdydna tradition (1974). This work 
concentrates on the role of women in the Mahayana which is much less controversial than in the 
Theravada. 

In effect Paul seeks to do for Mahayana what Ms Horner did for Pali Buddhism. The Mahayana attitude 
to women is much more positive than the Theravada and needs no further consideration. Srimala 
Sihananda Sutra. Dragon daughter becomes a Buddha in Lotus Sutra. 

Nancy A. Falk, "The Case of the Vanishing Nuns: the Fruits of Ambivalence in Ancient Indian 
Buddhism" in Falk and Gross (eds) Unspoken Worlds Harper, 1980), is a Christian. This work highlights 
the elimination of the Bhikkhuni order. 

Falk too has a positive assessment of the position of women in Buddhism: "The early Buddhists held a 
reasonably positive view of woman's capacities and achievements". 

2.1. Criticism of Buddhism 

This however does not mean that criticism have not been made on the Buddha's stand on the 
question of women. A convenient list of the passages from the Pali Canon to which the Buddha's 
critics take exception to is contained in two articles that have appeared in Sri Lanka as part of the 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue. 

The first is by Fr Aloysius Pieris and has the rather imposing title "Woman and Religion in Asia: 
Towards a Buddhist and Christian Appropriation of the Feminist Critique". 

The second is by Elizabeth Harris entitled more modestly "The Female in Buddhism". The other articles 
in this volume on this subject will not be considered in detail. 

I have summarized the major criticisms from Gunasekara's article "The Buddhist Christian Dialogue on 
Women and Feminism". 

In his article Fr Pieris claims (p.155) states that "horrendous anti-woman prejudices" are attributed to 
the Buddha, that his words are those of a "misogynist" (MS jcA (ft A) and "sound coarse". 

In spite of the severity of his strictures Fr Pieris gives only two references to the Canon in support of 
his extreme views. 
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(1) V III I 5. This is adduced in support of the charge of "coarse language". It is the story of the monk 
Sudinno which appears in the Suttavibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaka dealing with Parajika offences. 
Sudinna was the only son of a wealthy family which was eager for an heir to inherit their fortune. 
Sudinna got his parents' permission to join the Order only after undertaking a "hunger strike". The 
parents never gave up, and when he returns to his home town his mother conspires with Sudinna's 
former wife to make Sudinna have marital relations with her (the former wife). In this they succeed and 
an heir to the family is conceived as a result of the liaison. After this single lapse Sudinna resumes his 
celibate life. But when the matter comes to the notice of the Buddha he does not approve this serious 
lapse and admonishes Sudinna for committing the Parajika offence, one of the most serious in the 
Vinaya code, for which expulsion from the Order is prescribed. Certainly the words used by the 
Buddha are extremely strong, particularly in the graphic description of the marital act indulged in by 
Sudinna. 

This seems to have upset Fr Pieris' sensibilities, but this in no way alters the reality, and the incident 
does not give any ground for imputing anti-feminist sentiments to the Buddha. Indeed Sudinna's 
mother and former wife, who are the main culprits, are not upbraided at all. (In fact the text goes to 
claim that in a future life the mother will reach enlightenment). 

(2) D ii. The second incident is the well-known statement to Ananda in the Parinibbana Sutta on how a 
monk should comport himself in the presence of women. The Buddha says that bhikkhus should not 
"see" the women, and if that is not possible, should not talk to the women, and even if that too is not 
possible should be wide awake. This is advice to monks on how they should behave in the presence of 
women and resist any temptations. 

At that time Buddhist monks and nuns were being accused of improper relationships amongst 
themselves or with the opposite sex, and a woman feigning pregnancy had even accused the Buddha. 
In these circumstances the need to exercise extreme care so as not to give arise to charges like the 
above was needed. Note that the Buddha did not proscribe monks from talking to women, but states 
that they should be careful about what they say to them. This too cannot be construed as an anti- 
feminist statement. 

More extensive references on what are considered offensive to women in the Buddhist scriptures have 
been culled by Elizabeth Harris. These same references have also been previously noted by writers on 
the question (e.g. Horner and the authors listed on pp 7-8 above). Some of these are considered 
below: 

(1) AN IV viii 80. This is adduced to show that women are referred to in a derogatory way by the 
Buddha. In this section of the Apahhakavagga in the Cattuka Nipata the Buddha is asked why 
womenfolk [matugamo) do not generally participate in politics ("sit in assemblies") or in Business. The 
Buddha ascribes this to four qualities then generally considered to characterise women. The four Pali 
terms used by the Buddha are: (i) kodaho which means angry (not " uncontrolled sexual appetite" 
which Harris takes it to mean); (ii) issuki (jealous); (iii) maccart (selfish, not "greedy" as Harris has it); 
and (iv) dupahho (weak in insight). 

Here the Buddha is merely articulating the conventional reasons that were adduced to show why 
women did not engage in the activities in question; he was not making a general statement on the 
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nature of womanhood. Harris may well ponder why 2500 years after the Buddha women still do not 
participate in politics or in business, proportionate to their importance in the population. 

Conventional wisdom for this state of affairs may vary but some of the modern reasons used to 
explain why women do not participate in these areas do not seem to differ greatly from those that 
were prevalent in the Buddha's time, and which the Buddha was repeating in answer to the question 
he was asked. 

The Buddha was not particularly interested in encouraging the participation of women (or men for 
that matter) in politics and business. Harris' distortion is in extending a characterisation of women in a 
specific context (which refers more the conventional attitude) into a general description of women by 
the Buddha. 

(2) AN I i 7-10. This quote from the Rupavagga in the Ekanipata speaks of women as being captivated 
by the form, sound, smell, taste, and touch of men. Taken by itself the reference may appear to be 
damaging to the image of women. But earlier in the same sutta (sections 1-6) the Buddha speaks in 
identical terms with reference to men (as being captivated by the form etc. of women). 

Now whether one sex is obsessed with another may be a question for psychologists to determine (cf 
Freud), but the statement cannot be interpreted as a misogynist one. It is a perfectly even-handed 
characterisation which is applied in identical terms to both sexes. To ignore the identical reference to 
men, and give only the reference to women is outright intellectual dishonesty. 

(3) AN II vi 10. This is an extremely terse statement from the Puggalavagga of the Dukanipata. 
Woodward translates it as saying that women "end their life unsated and unrepiete" with sexual 
intercourse and childbirth, and Harris follows this translation. Certainly these two things are 
mentioned in the short, almost epigrammatic, passage but the translation given by Woodward may be 
questioned. 

The actual sentence reads: "Imesam ... dvinam dhammdna atitto appaivano mdtugdmo kdia karoti". 
This could be rendered as saying that the two conditions mentioned (sexual relations and childbirth) 
are something that is expected of women during their lifetime ("before they die"), and imposed upon 
them by Society at large. 

If so interpreted it merely has the Buddha stating a conventional attitude to the role of women. The 
matter-of-fact observation of the Buddha merely shows that the primary functions expected of 
ordinary women were those associated with child-bearing. Indeed this is the way in which women 
have been treated in all male-dominated societies. The Buddha was once again reporting on a 
prevalent state of affairs, not condoning or condemning it. Unfortunately this sentence is in a long list 
of "two related elements" and there is no further elaboration of it. It is this lack of explanatory matter 
in this particular context which has been used by critics like Harris to give their own renderings of the 
passage involved. 

(4) - (6) AN V vi 55. These three quotes from the Nivaranavagga of the Pahcaka Nipata speak of 
women as an enticement to males, a "snare of Mara" and being out to ensnare men. This statement 
was made by the Buddha when the Bhikkhus reported to him that a monk and a nun were having 
sexual relations with each other. 
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What we have here is another attempt to wrench statements out of the context in which they were 
given in order to create an unfavourable impression of the Buddha. Harris uses the quotations 3 - 6 to 
support her thesis that "it is the uncontrolled sexual appetite of women that is given pride of place in the 
misogynist texts of the Pali Canon" (p. 38). The quotes given serve to warn male monks to guard 
against sexual lust rather than imputing an uncontrolled sex urge to women. Harris' claim that "when 

the Buddha is speaking to his male followers the blame is placed on what is considered the 

inherent nature of woman" cannot be sustained on the basis of the few quotation she has produced. 

§ 3. Arguments in support of gender equality in Buddhism 

We can discuss this issue from two aspects: (1) in theory and (2) in practice. Let us first discuss the 
theoretical issues. Theoretically Buddhism advocates gender equality without reservation. 

3.1. From the point of Nirvana, the highest goal of Buddhism 

The highest goal of Buddhism is nirvana, which can be attained by anyone who follows the Buddha's 
teaching, no matter man or woman. The Buddha says: "You should do your work, for the Tathdgatas 
only teach the way." 

"The Straight way' that path is called, 

And 'fearless' is its destination. 

The Chariot is called 'unrattling', 

Fitted with wheels of wholesome states. 

'The sense of shame is its leaning board, 

Mindfulness is its upholstery, 

I call the Dhamma the charioteer, 

With right view running out in front. 

One who has such a vehicle -- 

Whether a woman or a man -- 

Has, by means of this vehicle, 

Drawn close to Nibbdna." (S 1 33; The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, 122) 
In other words, unlike other religions, according to the Buddhist teachings, both men and women 
equally have the potential to attain the highest goal of Buddhism. It is up to the individual to make 
that effort. 

This is also reflected in the Vinaya, when Ananda asks the Buddha whether women, having gone forth 
from home into homelessness in the Dhamma and Vinaya were able to realize the four fruit of 
Stream-entry, or of Once-returner, or of Non-returner, or Arahantship? 

To this, the Buddha replies that they can indeed attain these states of sanctity (Vinaya. II. 254) 

That's why we can see in the Therigatha, Poems of Early Buddhist Nuns, which records the utterances 
of those nuns who have attained Arahanthood. We also find the description of nuns in the Bhikkhuni- 
Samyutta. 

They include Prajapati Gotami, the step mother and aunty of Gautama Buddha, was the first Bhikkhuni. 
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Just as Arahants Sariputta and Moggallana were made the two chief disciples in the Order of Bhikkhus, 
even so the Arahant nuns Khema and Uppalavanna were made the two chief female disciples in the 
Order of Bhikkhunis and known as "foremost of the Bhikkhunis". 

There were distinguished exponents (nuns) of the Dhamma like the nuns Dhammadinna and Bhadda 
Kapilani. 

Khema was a consort of King Bimbisara, but she attained Arahantship and with the king's consent 
entered the Order. She was ranked foremost in Insight amongst the Bhikkhunis. 

The members of the order belonged to all walks of life. (1) Some were former courtesans like 
Ambapali and Vimala, (2) those of humbler origins like Punnika, the slave girl, Chanda, the daughter of 
a poor Brahmin, others were of royal lineage like Sumeda and Sela, some were scions of noble or 
merchant familie like Bhadda Kundalakesa, Sujata, and Anopama. 

The actual numbers of Theris involved is not known. Patacara is credited with having 500 personal 
followers, and there are several unnamed Theris to whom sayings are attributed. 

Kisagotami and Patacara, the desperate, who figure in the best known stories in early Buddhism. 

Patacara, who lost her two children, husband, parents and brother, under very tragic circumstances, 
was attracted to the Buddha's presence by His will-power. Hearing the Buddha's soothing words, she 
attained the first stage of Sainthood and entered the Order. One day, as she was washing her feet she 
noticed how first the water trickled a little way and subsided, the second time it flowed a little further 
and subsided, and the third time it flowed still further and subsided. "Even so do mortals die," she 
pondered, "either in childhood, or in middle age, or when old." The Buddha read her thoughts and, 
projecting His image before her, taught her the Dhamma. She attained Arahantship and later became 
a source of consolation to many a bereaved mother. 

So we can see, all those women followed the Buddha's path and equally attained what Buddhism 
considered the highest goal, arahanthood as men did. 

As Alan Sponberg points out that the spiritual potential of women is "the most basic and also the most 
distinctive Buddhist attitude regarding the status of women" throughout Buddhist literature. 

This relatively revolutionary attitude, though, was complimented, in early Buddhism, by what 
Sponberg calls 'institutional androcentrism' and then by what he calls, more contentiously, 'social 
misogyny 1 . 

3.2. Five impossibilities for women 

However, according to some early texts, there are five impossible for women: 

(1) a female can never be an arahant who is also a Perfectly and Completely Awakened One 
(sammd sambuddha): i.e. a full Buddha, one who rediscovers the Path after it has been lost to 
human society, and shows it to others. (M. III. 8) 

(2) a female can never be a Cakkavatti king: a compassionate and just emperor of a huge 
realm. In many respects, such a person is seen as the secular counterpart of a perfect Buddha: 
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at his birth, Gotama could have been either, and he said that he remains should be dealt with 
like those of a Cakkavatti. (D. II. 141) 

(3) a female can never be a Sakka: the ruler of thirty three gods of the pre-Buddhist vedic 
pantheon (In which he is known as Indra), a decisive and very active god who makes frequent 
appearances in the Jatakas to aid virtuous beings. 

(4) a female can never be a Mara: an evil. Tempter god who uses his power to keep people 
attached to the rounds of rebirth and thus repeated death. 

(5) a female can never be a Brahma: in the realm of form, there are sixteen heavens, the third 
of which is that of a Great Brahma (Vibh. 424-5): a type of gods full of lovingkindness and 
compassion (D. 1. 49-51), who has influence over a thousand, or up to a hundred thousand 
world-system (M. III. 101-2). 

Peter Harvey comments: 

The key qualities of the excluded positions for women seem to be: (1) compassionate 
leadership in the discovery and teaching of key knowledge, (2) compassionate rule of a huge 
realm, (3) decisive leadership and action for good, (4) leadership in evil and (5) power linked 
to kindness. 

Overall it implied that females do not go to the extremes of attainment as do men, and, as 
seen in all of the above exclusions except (4), cannot combine compassion with great power. 
(2003: 372) 

These kinds of ideas have been changed in Mahayana Buddhism. As we find in the Lotus Sutra, women 
can even attain Buddhahood such as the dragon daughter attains Buddhahood in front of Sariputra. 
So other positions are quite possible for women because the most difficult amongst these five 
positions is the Buddhahood. 

3.3. 2. From the point of Karma, the equal opportunity 

According to what the Buddha taught about the Law of Karma, one is responsible for one's own action 
and its consequence. The well-being of a father or grandfather does not depend upon the action of 
the son or grandson. They were responsible for their own actions. 

Therefore, it is not important whether a family has a son or a daughter, which is so important as we 
have discussed above. 

So on one occasion while the Buddha was conversing with King Kosala, Pasenadi, a messenger came 
and informed the King that a daughter was born unto him by Queen Mallika. 

Hearing it, the King was naturally displeased. But the Buddha comforted and stimulated him, saying: 

"A woman child, Lord of men, may prove, Even a better offspring than a male. For she may grow up 
wise and virtuous, Her husband's mother reverencing, true wife. The boy that she may bear may do 
great deeds, And rule great realms, yea, such a son of noble wife becomes his country's guide. 
(Kindred Sayings, part I, p. 111. See p. 202) 
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However, some critics like Harris manages to give this enlightened saying an anti-feminist bias. She 
says: "A role is imposed on the giri as soon as she breathes the air of this worid and her worth is defined 
in relation to this role" The role of a mother. 

This is a typically example of using modern standard to judge an ancient person or idea which is out 
of context and out of time frame. 

Harris isolates one of the reasons given for this (viz. that a woman may bear illustrious sons) and 
ignores the others. Harris seems to forget that in this passage the Buddha is giving sound advice to 
the King, not laying down sex-roles for newly-born infants! 

In the Buddhist theory of karma, men and women are totally equal because the Buddhist theory of 
karma operates on the basis of the nature of an action not on the basis of gender. 

3.4. In practice 

As we have seen, before the Buddha Vedic religions denied all rights of religious freedom of women. 
They could not participate in any of the religious activities in their life. 

Although the Buddha was not the first person who allowed women to participate in religious activities, 
but he may be the first person to have an organized body of women followers. 

As is well-known that the Buddha established the Order for Bhikkhus a few months after the 
Enlightenment, and established the Bhikkhuni Order only five years later. 

The facts relating to the establishment of the Bhikkhuni are as follows. His foster mother, Maha 
Prajapati Gotami, expressed her wish to enter the Order and the Buddha rejected this request thrice. 
But Prajapati persisted, and finally after the intercession of the Buddha's principal attendant the monk 
Ananda, he finally agreed to set up an Order for women. 

The establishment of the Bhikkhu Order may be considered as something revolutionary in religious 
history. It is the first time that we have a body of women coming under a strict discipline not 
discharging a priestly function, all earnestly engaged in seeking a way of release. 

The extension of the monastic principle to women was even more revolutionary. Involvement of 
women in the religious life has at most times been either non-existent or dubious before the Buddha. 

In course of time Prajapati Gotami's wish to become a Bhikkhuni became the common aspiration of 
many women. 

I. B. Horner comments that it was considered unusual at the time of the Buddha, and was made in the 
face of the 'dead weight of public opinion, so that 'what Gotama did for women shines as a bright light 
in the history of freedom.' (p.113) 

Peter Harvey also comments "The Buddhist tradition actually sees it as impossible for the Buddha not 
to have agreed finally to Gotami's request. The Buddha says that the holy life instituted by him would 
have been incomplete without nuns undertaking to practice Dhamma (M. 1. 491-3)." 
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3.5. Comments and Pre-caution of the Buddha 

After agreed to establish the Order of nuns, the Buddha comments, according to the Vinaya tradition, 
that without the ordination of women, the holy life would have lasted for long, and the true Dhamma 
would have lasted for a thousand years, now it would last for five hundred years. 

The new Order had its own rules of discipline (the Vinaya) which for the most part corresponded to 
the Vinaya for Bhikkhus, but there were eight special rules which have remained contentious and 
which are seen as making the Bhikkhuni Order subordinate to the Bhikkhu Order. These rules were: 

1. Bhikkhus were always to have precedence over Bhikkhunis in matters of salutation, etc. 

2. Bhikkhunis could not observe the annual retreat [vassa] in a district where there were no 
Bhikkhus. 

3. Bhikkhus had to set the dates for Uposatha ceremonies (convocations of the Order). 

4. Confession transgression by Bhikkhnis had to done before the assembly of both Orders. 

5. Certain judicial processes in case of Bhikkhunis had to be undertaken by both Orders. 

6. The higher initiation (Upasampad) of Bhikkhunis should be given by both Orders. 

7. A Bhikkhuni should never abuse a Bhikkhu. 

8. Bhikkhus can officially admonish Bhikkhunis, but not vice versa. 

E. J. Thomas in his The Life of the Buddha as a Legend and History questioned the historicity of aspects 
of the Pali account of the ordination of nuns, as this is said to be five years after the Buddha's 
enlightenment, and just after the death of his father. 

Hirakawa has argued that the content of the eight chief rules shows that they were not formulated 
when the Buddha first gave ordination to women, but later. (Peter Harvey, 387) 

In other words, the Buddha thought of men and women as equal, and made the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis equal. After his death, the society could not deal with the existence of a group of women 
which were acknowledged to be equal with or superior to most men. 

Monastic Buddhism had to be acceptable to lay society, because the monastics were completely 
dependent on the generous support of lay people. Therefore, various rules were made to lower the 
status of the bhikkhunis, and this story was invented to justify the change. 

This explanation of the story of the Buddha's reluctance is possibly correct. The scriptures were not 
written down until four hundred years after the Buddha's death, which gave plenty of time for small 
changes to creep into the stories. 

Another supporting evidence perhaps is that the conservative monks were not happy with the fact 
that the Buddha had ordained nuns. 

At the first council, convened just after the Buddha's death, Ananda is held to account on various 
matters, including having made efforts to attain the ordination of women, this being said to be an 
'offence of wrong doing'. 

While he does not himself does not see it as an offence, he acknowledges it as one, out of faith in the 
arahant monk elders of the council. (Vin. II. 285-6) 
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The first council consisted of 500 arahant monks with no nun. 

Peter Harvey thinks that "The most likely reason for the Buddha's caution over ordaining women - if 
we take the Theravada account of face value - was concern over the danger of sexual relations 
between monks and nuns, if they were to be in close association." (2003: 387) 

In support of his view, Harvey even quotes from the texts "In this topic, it is worthy noting a passage 
at M. I. 306, on renunciants and Brahmins who hold that There is no fault in pleasures of the senses' 
and so take sexual pleasure with girl wanderers, saying that 'Happiness is in the young, soft and 
downy arms of this girl-wanderer.'" 

Peter Harvey argues that "The eight rules can thus be seen as a guard against even suspicion of sexual 
relations among monastics, as well as a way of promoting and preserving the integrity of the order of 
nuns as a group independent of the secular world, except through material support." (2003: 388) 

Some of you may ask what about the first rule: "Bhikkhus were always to have precedence over 
Bhikkhunis in matters of salutation"? 

Peter Harvey says that "this rule arose mainly as a wish not to go too much against the grain of the 
current views of the relationship between men and women." 

In other words, it was just to conform to the social norm of the time, not to against it since this rule is 
nothing concerning spiritual practice. 

Peter Harvey says: "Overall, the eight special rules show that the nuns always had to show formal 
respect to the monks, were dependent on them for a number of ceremonies, and were under their 
protection. This implies that, in some ways, there are parallels between their relationship and the 
Buddha's view of the proper relationship of men and women in marriage." 

Jampa Tsedroen, a German nun in the Tibetan tradition, sees it, in the Buddha's days, women were not 
used to making independent decisions, but looked to men for guidance and protection. To have made 
the nuns independent of the monks would thus have been impractical and made the nuns vulnerable. 
Thus the Buddha sought to ensure that the nuns gained knowledge and advice from the monks. 

Alan Sponberg is the opinion that that the position of nuns is under male authority, as showing an 
'institutional androcentrism' in Buddhism. He argues that social acceptability was a key concern to the 
Sahgha, given that it depended on material support from lay society. 

Monks and nuns had to be sufficiently separated to give no excuse for accusations of improper 
conduct between them, but not so separate that the nuns became an autonomous group of women 
uncontrolled by some male authority, which was unacceptable to society at large. (Sponberg, 1992: 17) 

Swarna de Silva explains the eight points as follows: 

"That these rules involve a subordination of Bhikkhunis to Bhikkhus cannot be denied. Some of the 
rules may be explained in terms of practical necessity. Thus Rule 2 recognized the dangers to which 
Bhikkhunis would be exposed to if they spent the long period of retreat in isolated areas. 

li 



Rules 3 and 6 might have been set up to see that the procedures in the newly established Bhikkhuni 
Order would correspond to and benefit from similar procedures in the already established Bhikkhu 
Sangha. 

Rule 7 seems to be a restatement of the precept regarding "wrong speech". 

But Rules 1 and 8 cannot be seen in any other light than a concession to male superiority. In practical 
terms Rule 1 must have been the most irksome, and even humiliating in a society where the protocol 
attaching to salutation was very strict. 

The usual Buddhist rule which guided seniority was the number of years a person had spent in the 
Order, and while this continued to apply to Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis considered separately, any 
individual Bhikkhuni had always to pay respect to any Bhikkhu however junior the latter may have 
been. It is not surprising that it was from this rule that Prajapati Gotami sought exemption 
(unsuccessfully despite the support of Ananda). 

Other modern commentators feel that the story is an accurate representation of what actually 
happened. These people feel that the Buddha himself must have been aware of the problems society 
would have in accepting an independent order of nuns. 

He made the rules about the bhikkhunis' subordinance to the bhikkhus especially to mitigate action 
against the bhikkhunis. These rules call for gestures of submission on the part of the bhikkhunis, but in 
no way diminish the bhikkhunis' ability to meditate and follow the path towards enlightenment. 

The Buddha may have seen this as the best way to preserve women's ability to work towards 
enlightenment within the confines of their society. These commentators generally explain the 
Buddha's statement about the amount of time his teaching would survive by saying that the Buddha 
felt that it was as valuable to reach twice as many people (both men and women) for half the length of 
time (five hundred rather than one thousand). It is possible that the Buddha thought his teaching 
would end sooner if women were ordained because he thought that society simply wouldn't accept a 
teaching which allowed that much freedom for women. 

§ 4. The Buddha's teaching to Lay Women (Upasika) 

As Buddhism had less interest in regulating the specifics of lay life, therefore there is not much 
teaching for it. However, there are discourses regarding to lay Buddhists. 

The Sigalovada Sutta is a good source for lay Buddhists. The Buddha lays down rules in this regard 
that could be considered common sense and eminently sensible. They conform to the morals of the 
time. 

The actual details are not important, but what is important is that the Buddha emphasis on the 
principle of reciprocity. Thus just as the wife has duties prescribed towards the husband, so has the 
husband towards the wife. 

"In five ways, young householder, should a wife as the West be ministered to by a husband: 
(i) by being courteous to her, 
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(ii) by not despising her, 

(iii) by being faithful to her, 

(iv) by handing over authority (of managing the house affairs) to her, 

(v) by providing her with adornments. 

The wife thus ministered to as the West by her husband shows her compassion to her husband in five 
ways: 

(i) she performs her duties well, 

(ii) she is hospitable to relations and attendants, 

(iii) she is faithful, 

(iv) she protects what he brings, 

(v) she is skilled and industrious in discharging her duties. 

In these five ways does the wife show her compassion to her husband who ministers to her as the 
West. Thus is the West covered by him and made safe and secure." 

The equal burden of responsibility and duty laid on both husband and wife if the hall-mark of the 
Buddha's attitude to the role of women in the family life. In this Sutta the Buddha identifies qualities in 
women (beauty, wealth, kin, sons, virtue) which would make them the superior partner in the marriage, 
but these qualities are those generally accepted in society in the Buddha's time. 

Advice to girls who are going to married 

In the Uggaha Sutta of the Anguttaranikaya, the Buddha is asked to give some advice to Uggaha's 
daughters who are going to get married. The Buddha says: 

"Girls, train yourself in these way: To whatsoever husband our parents shall give us - wishing our weal, 
seeking our happiness, compassionate, because of compassion - for him we will rise up early, be the 
last to retire, be willing workers, order all things sweetly and be gentle voiced. 

Then the Buddha continued with (1) respecting parents-in-laws, and other respectable people in 
husbands home, (2) be good at husband's home-crafts, (3) know the work of people who work at 
husband's home, (4) keep whatever the husband's earning safe. 

Thus, we can see what the Buddha teaches here is in conformity with the society of the time. 

In another place, the Buddha also describes five powers of women. They are beauty, wealth, kin, 
children, and moral virtue. With these virtues, she dwells at home in confidence, overpowering her 
husband and continuing to get the better of him. 

Of her five powers, only the last, virtue, is essential, both for a lasting relationship and for a good 
rebirth. (S. IV. 247-8) 

In the Anguttaranikaya, the Buddha gives equal importance to women and man in family affairs. The 
Buddha says: 
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"They seek not for what is lost, they repair not the decayed, they eat and drink to excess, they put in 

authority a woman or a man that is immoral. Whatsoever families fail to last long, all of them do 

so because of these four reasons or one or other of them. 

Whatsoever families, monks, do last long, all of them do so because of these four reasons or one or 
other of them. What four? They seek for what is lost, repair the decayed, eat and drink in moderation, 

and put in authority a virtuous woman or a man. Whatsoever families do last long, all of them do 

so because of these four reasons " (A. II. 249) 

So here the Buddha takes into consideration not gender, but virtuous. If the person is virtuous, even if 
that person is a woman she still can do a good job. 

Horner (1930: 83-94) points out that, in early Buddhist texts, most adult women referred to (other than 
nuns) are married women supported by their husbands. There is reference, though, to women workers 
among poorer people. Many worked in households as domestic slaves along with their male 
counterparts. The evidence is that such people were not maltreated or overworked. They could be 
released by their master, for example, in order to be ordained. Women also worked in agricultures, 
and as acrobats, musicians and dancers. Some worked as prostitutes, including some very rich 
courtesans. 

4.1. Leading lay-women disciples 

In praising particular disciples, the Buddha includes a number of lay women as excelling in various 
qualities. (A. I. 26) 

Sujata, Senani's daughter, is the first woman who took refuge in my teaching. 

Visakha is the chief benefactress of the Order and stands foremost amongst them all. She is Migara's 
mother, and is described as one who ministers the Order. 

Khujjuttara is one who has wide knowledge, 

Samavati is one who lives in kindness, 

Uttara, Nanda's mother, is one who has meditative power, 

Suppavasa of the Kiloyans is one gives choice alms-food, 

Suppiya, the lay-follower, is one who nurses the sick, 

Katiyani is one who has unwavering loyalty, 

Nakula's mother is one who converses intimately, 

Ka|i, the lay-follower of Kurara-ghara, is one who has faith even from hearsay. 

Then in Anguttaranikaya, III. 298, the Buddha praises Nakula's mother by saying the following words 
to Nakula's father: 

It has been to your gain, Goodman, you have greatly gained, goodman, in having had a 
goodwife, Nakula's mother, full of compassion, and desiring (your) weal, as a counsellor and 
as a teacher. 

Verily, so long as I have white-robed women lay-disciples, folk with homes, who keep the 
virtues in full, the good wife, Nakula's mother, will be one of them; so long as I have white- 
robed women lay-disciples who gain the calm of heart within the self, she will be one of 
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them; so long as I have white-robed women lay-disciples who, in this Dhamma and 

discipline, win to the firm ground and live in the teacher's word, the good wife will be one 

of them. 

4.2. The Buddha's treatment of women 
The Buddha treats women equally as men without any prejudices even if she is from the lower society. 

According to the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta, Ambapali is a courtesan and she invited the Buddha 
together with his monks for a meal in the following morning when the latter visit her mango park. The 
Buddha accepted the invitation by silence. 

However, later a group of Licchavi Nobles also came to visit the Buddha in the mango park when they 
heard the Buddha's arrival. They also invite the Buddha for meal in the same day at the end of their 
meeting with the former. 

But the Buddha declined their invitation by saying that he had already accepted an invitation from 
Ambapali, the courtesan although she is from lower society. 

According to the story, although the Licchavi Nobles offered a large sum of money to obtain from her 
the opportunity of providing this meal to the Buddha, she politely declined this offer. 

As invited, the Buddha had His meal at Ambapali's residence. After the meal Ambapali, the courtesan, 
who was a potential Arahant, very generously offered her spacious mango grove to the Buddha and 
His disciples. 

§ 5. Women in Mahayana Buddhism 

The Mahayanist attitude toward women is much liberal than Theravada. There are even sutras 
preached by lay-women such as the Snmalasihananda Sutra in which the main preacher is Queen 
Srimala. 

The major development concerning women in Mahayana Buddhism is perhaps that women can also 
attain the full enlightenment and become Buddhas, which is not allowed as discussed above. 

This is because according to Mahayana teaching, all sentient beings have the Buddha nature and can 
become Buddhas. Women are equal to men in this respect. 

The best known example of this is in the Lotus Sutra [Saddharmapundarlka Sutra) which reached its 
final form around 200 CE according to scholars' opinions. 

Bodhisattva ManjusrT in the Sutra reports to the assembly that he has converted innumerable beings 
in the dragon world and amongst there is an eight years old girl, the daughter of the dragon king, 
who is gentle and refined in will, capable of attaining bodhi. 

Bodhisattva Wisdom Accumulated said, "When I observe Shakyamuni Thus Come One, I see that for 
immeasurable kalpas he carried out harsh and difficult practices, accumulated merit, piling up virtue, 

seeking the way to the bodhisattva without ever resting I cannot believe that this girl in the space 

of the instant could actually achieve full enlightenment." 
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At this moment, the daughter of dragon king suddenly appears and utters verses in praise of the 
Buddha and said she has attained the bodhi, the Buddha alone can bear witness. 

At that time Sariputra said to the dragon girl, "You suppose that in this short time you have been able 
to attain the unsurpassed way. But this is difficult to believe. Why? Because a woman's body is soiled 
and defiled, not a vessel for the Law. How could you attain the unsurpassed bodhi? The road to 
Buddhahood is long and far-reaching. Only after one has spent immeasurable kalpas pursuing 
austerities, accumulating deeds, practicing all kinds of paramitas, can one finally achieve success. 
Moreover, a woman is subject to the five obstacles. First, she cannot become a Brahma heavenly king. 
Second, she cannot become the king Shakra. Third, she cannot become a devil king. Fourth, she 
cannot become a wheel-turning sage king. Fifth, she cannot become a Buddha. How then could a 
woman like you be able to attain Buddhahood so quickly?" 

Then the girl offered the Buddha a precious gem, the members of the assembly all saw the dragon girl 
in the space of an instant change into a man and carry out all the practices of a bodhisattva, 
immediately proceeding to the Spotless World of the south, taking a seat on a jeweled lotus, and 
attaining impartial and full enlightenment. With the thirty-two major and the eighty minor 
characteristics, he expounded the wonderful Law for all living beings everywhere in the ten directions. 

In commenting on this episode, scholars of the Tiantai school in China, held (1) that for a woman with 
deep insight into emptiness, change of sex is not necessary in order to attain Buddhahood, or (2) the 
dragon king's daughter was already a tenth stage bodhisattva on the very brink of Buddhahood. 

They thus held that a woman could attain Buddhahood in her present life without change her female 
form. 

This idea is confirmed in the Vimdakirtinirdesa Sutra, according to which an irreversible bodhisattva 
goddess is challenged by Sariputra to change her female form. 

In reply, she says that she has sought 'femaleness' for twelve years, but has not found it, for it is empty, 
an illusion. 

Then the goddess uses her magic power and exchanges forms with Sariputra and asks him: "why don't 
you change your female form?" Sariputra said: "Such a woman would not really exist, so what would 
there be to transform?" 

At this point, the goddess emphasizes that being male or female is only a matter of appearances and 
convention, for no Dharma is either male or female. 

§ 6.Conclusion 

The rise of Buddhism in India brought an improvement in the status of women relative to their 
position in Brahmanism. But later as Hinduism reasserted itself and influenced more aspects of Indian 
culture, less positive view of women came to be accepted. On the other hand, more liberal view 
toward women was voiced by Mahayana teachings. 
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